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The  Exhibition 

THE  purpose  of  this  exhibition  is  to  suggest  that  there  is  an  important 
influence  on  the  younger  generation  of  artists  in  this  country  which 
cannot  be  disregarded  if  one  is  to  make  a  balanced  judgment  on  our  cultural 
destiny.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  notion  shared  by  critics  of  reputation 
that  a  national  art  removed  from  the  habitual  influence  of  European  culture 
will  soon  float  gently  as  a  cloud  over  the  countryside.  It  is  possible  that  from 
the  vortex  of  international  movements  a  new  and  beautiful  art  may  be 
precipitated  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  to  assume  that  it  is  not  exposed  to 
the  outside  world  nor  is,  in  some  measure,  a  part  of  it  is  to  ignore  very 
evident  fact.  The  material  of  this  exhibition  comprises  a  portion  of  this 
evidence. 

Since  the  last  world  war,  as  before  it,  citizens  of  Europe  have  continued 
to  come  to  these  shores.  More  than  ever  they  have  come  well  read  and  well 
skilled  in  arts,  letters,  and  sciences,  and  like  drops  of  oil  fallen  on  a  film  of 
water,  have  been  immediately  diffused  over  the  intellectual  surface  of  the 
country.  In  time,  unlike  the  oil,  they  have  blended  with  those  who  preceded 
them,  but  like  it,  they  have  given  color  to  the  mixture.  Although  the  exhi- 
bition might  have  dealt  more  broadly  with  the  renewal  of  this  general  move- 
ment westward,  it  has  been  arbitrarily  limited  for  reasons  of  simplicity  to 
those  who  are  painters  and  to  those  painters  who  are  teaching  in  the  United 
States.  Space  has  not  permitted  the  inclusion  of  more  than  a  few,  and  this 
choice,  likewise  arbitrary,  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  neighborly  con- 
venience. Nevertheless  the  exhibition  opens  the  door  to  further  inquiry  and 
provides  an  opportunity  for  reflections  which  may  lead  to  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  position  of  American  art  today. 

The  most  obvious  feature  of  the  exhibition  is  the  wide  variety  of  creative 
attitudes  it  displays.  Almost  every  picture  is  painted  in  a  completely  different 
style.  If  these  may  be  taken  as  fair  samples  of  the  general  artistic  influence 
from  over  seas,  it  is  fairly  evident  that  no  single  style  or  doctrine  is  being 
imposed  on  the  American  student.  Each  of  the  artists  represented  has  con- 
tributed a  few  personal  comments  for  inclusion  in  these  pages  in  answer  to 
the  following  questions: 

What  amount  of  teaching  experience  have  you  had  in  Europe,  if  any? 
What  is  the  extent  of  your  present  teaching  in  this  country,  and  where  has 
this  been  conducted? 

What  is  your  philosophy  of  teaching  in  relation  to  the  American  en- 
vironment as  you  have  observed  it? 
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Since  coming  to  this  country,  has  any  change  occurred  in  your  own 
creative  work,  and  is  this  accompanied  by  any  corresponding  influence  on 
your  teaching  outlook? 

While  most  painters  prefer  to  create  than  to  write  about  creating,  it  is 
reasonable  to  ask  the  painter  who  teaches  to  explain  his  teaching  and  to 
write  of  his  creative  ideas  in  so  far  as  they  influence  his  teaching  philosophy- 
It  seems  worthwhile  to  note  here  one  or  two  points  revealed  by  comparing 
the  opinions  with  the  pictures  exhibited. 

The  point  unanimously  stressed  is  the  necessity  for  developing  the  per- 
sonality and  individuality  of  the  student.  "In  my  studio"  writes  Annot,  "you 
could  always  find  abstractionists  side  by  side  with  the  realists  and  cubists 
with  impressionists."  Although  Seligmann  has  "found  with  immense  plea- 
sure" that  American  students  are  themselves  in  their  work  and  are  open  to 
new  suggestions,  he  feels  the  danger  of  a  "too  ready  acceptance  of  new  ideas 
which  may  lead  to  a  weakening  of  the  individual's  critical  sense."  He  be- 
lieves that  "the  important  question  is  how  the  painter  with  an  individual 
style  can  prevent  his  students  from  merely  imitating  that  style  instead  of 
showing  their  own  individual  expressions,"  and  concludes  that  "the  teacher 
should  be  very  cautious  in  his  statements  and  frequently  revise  his  aesthetic 
concepts."  There  is  nothing  here  to  suggest  that  students  will  be  allowed  to 
imitate  any  of  the  pictures  of  this  particular  artist. 

Ozenfant  likewise  gives  "great  importance  to  the  development  of  per- 
sonality" and  is  disturbed  that  "economic  conditions  and  the  necessity  for  the 
young  American  artist  to  earn  his  living  as  soon  as  possible  does  not  help  him 
experiment  as  long  as  he  should,"  and  Drewes  corroborates  him  by  men- 
tioning the  "unhealthy  tendency  to  show  results  too  soon"  which  "puts 
emphasis  on  speed  rather  than  on  solid  thoroughness."  This  emphasis  on 
finished  work  is  noteworthy.  It  is  mentioned  by  each  of  the  artists.  Taubes 
dwells  on  it  at  considerable  length  and  concludes  that  the  contemporary 
painter  who  lacks  adequate  knowledge  of  his  craft  "can  only  be  termed  a 
dilettante."  Grosz  writes  that  "a  sound  knowledge  of  nature  seems  to  me  the 
basic  stone  for  all  creation."  Dealing  with  fundamentals  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, even  for  the  most  abstract  painter,  "in  order,"  Grosz  continues,  "to 
refresh  his  creative  mind  and  memory  of  form."  One  must  realize  upon  ex- 
amining the  pictures  that  they  do  not  illustrate  the  way  student  painters  will 
paint,  but  are  examples  of  a  healthy  freedom  which  comes  from  disciplined 
knowledge  combined  with  an  insistence  on  the  value  of  individual  thought 
and  emotion.  Only  in  this  way,  as  Albers  puts  it  "may  we  see  the  proportion 
between  effort  and  effect." 
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What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  these  efforts  on  American  painting?  How 
will  they  bear  on  the  present  relationship  between  the  student  and  the 
school?  Moholy-Nagy  describes  the  position  of  the  school  when  he  notes 
with  surprise  "how  much  education  occupies  the  attention  of  young  and  old 
in  this  country"  and  how  it  has  almost  become  a  second  religion,  but  warns 
that  this  "high  evaluation  of  the  school  as  a  place  of  education  makes  some 
people  believe  that  in  belonging  to  it  one  has  already  accomplished  the  edu- 
cation itself."  The  indictment  would  be  old  fashioned  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  there  are  still  so  many  schools  which  admit  the  student  with  a  four-year 
guarantee  that  he  will  be  ready  for  life,  more  than  that,  ready  for  art!  He  is 
given  information  which  has  been  apportioned  among  inflexible  courses  that 
are  too  large  and  too  impersonal  to  draw  him  out,  that  is  to  say,  to  educate 
him.  His  training  provides  small  opportunity  to  distinguish  between  crafts- 
man and  artist  and  he  graduates  with  neither  artistic  personality  nor  im- 
agination, but  with  a  technique  which  is  misleading  for  want  of  them. 
Hayter  laments  the  fact  that  "most  of  his  pupils  who  are  established  artists 
have  no  desire  to  go  further  into  the  content  and  significance  of  what  they 
do."  By  failing  to  point  out  this  significance  the  average  art  school  has  un- 
questionably retarded  the  growth  of  American  painting.  The  work  it  fosters 
is  dull  and  this  fact  is  a  clear  answer  to  those  who  believe  that  the  problem 
of  the  artist  and  his  market  is  one  of  simple  economics.  Opposed  to  this  situa- 
tion are  the  efforts  of  teachers  whose  breadth  of  vision  is  the  keynote  of  the 
student's  education.  They  may  not  be  expected  to  inspire  great  numbers  of 
painters  but  they  are  likely  to  inspire  artists.  In  brief,  the  American  tendency 
to  standardize  everything  seems  to  be  suppressing  whatever  individuality 
we  have  inherited,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  restoration  of  an  individual 
identity  is  paradoxically  coming  to  "the  last  stronghold  of  democracy"  from 
the  continent  where  individuality  is  being  currently  suffocated. 

What  influence  will  this  country  have  on  the  work  of  these  artists  and 
on  their  teaching?  Have  they  the  spiritual  strength  to  withstand  social  forces 
tending  to  make  them  fall  in  line?  These  operate  imperceptibly  and  are  far 
more  difficult  to  combat  creatively  than  when  they  are  arbitrarily  imposed  as 
in  Europe.  Although  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to  obtain  an  answer,  the  exhibi- 
tion has  been  assembled  with  the  questions  in  mind.  Each  artist  is  repre- 
sented by  at  least  one  picture  painted  in  Europe  which  is  exhibited  beside 
representative  examples  of  his  work  recently  painted  in  America.  Although 
the  comparison  is  striking  in  some  cases  it  will  afford  no  valid  conclusions 
unless  certain  allowances  are  made: 

An  artist's  growth  will  show  change  whether  or  not  he  moves  from  one 
place  to  another. 
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An  artist  might  have  shown  changes  as  the  result  of  influences  eman- 
ating from  America  without  his  ever  having  come  here. 

The  artists  vary  in  their  opinions.  Grosz,  Ozenfant,  and  Seligmann,  for 
example,  are  aware  of  a  change  in  their  outlook  while  Bayer  and  Hayter  feel 
there  has  been  none.  The  pictures,  selected  on  the  basis  of  quality,  within 
the  limitations  already  outlined,  generally  corroborate  these  points  of  view. 
In  spite  of  the  variety  of  opinion,  however,  each  artist  shares  a  feeling  for 
the  directness  of  our  way  of  life  and  many  of  them  comment  on  the  physical 
qualities  which  seem  to  correspond;  the  clarity  of  the  air  and  the  brilliance 
of  the  light.  These  qualities  are  matched  by  an  increase  in  the  use  of  strong 
contrasts,  bright  colors,  and  in  the  precise  handling  of  paint  in  each  of  the 
recent  pictures  representing  these  men. 

Are  such  changes  merely  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  becoming 
American?  We  are  a  people  with  many  origins  and  many  cultures.  The 
peculiarities  of  science  which  will  not  let  nations  remain  isolated,  neverthe- 
less tend  to  perpetuate  original  customs  as  well  as  to  break  them  down.  The 
ties  with  the  old  world  must  be  continually  oriented  with  fresh  contacts  cut- 
ting across  them  in  the  new.  American  jazz  shakes  the  toe  of  Italy  just  as 
Parisian  designers  dress  and  undress  the  ladies  of  America.  It  is  this  inter- 
action between  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world  which  makes  our  artistic 
whereabouts  so  difficult  to  plot.  The  teachers  from  Europe  must  show  the 
American  student  that  what  he  mistakes  for  creative  individuality  is,  in 
reality,  a  fusion  of  borrowed  mannerisms  and  that  mere  variety  is  not  art. 
They  must  be  powerful  enough  to  convert  the  American  energy  they  absorb 
into  a  constructive  way  of  developing  aesthetic  integrity,  for  there  will  come 
a  time  when  they  will  need  the  students'  support  and  it  will  be  found  only  if 
the  teaching  has  been  effective.  If  the  individual  point  of  view  is  well  pre- 
sented, however,  the  student  (and  the  critic  too)  will  pause  in  the  search  for 
a  hall-marked  culture  in  which  the  American  flavor  lasts  and  will  realize 
that  the  most  genuine  national  (and  international)  trait  is  the  privilege  of 
being  oneself. 

Therefore,  the  particular  honor  which  these  painters  share  is  to  carry 
this  principle  boldly  forward  in  order  that  the  artistic  influence  of  America 
on  the  world  at  large  shall  be  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  individual  freedom 
which  has  fired  the  country  from  its  beginning. 

Bartlett  H.  Hayes,  Jr. 
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2.      JOSEF  ALBERS 


Bent  Black  (1940) 


JOSEF  ALBERS  Bom     il 

Came  to  America     igjj 


Albers  was  born  in  Westphalia,  Germany  and  studied  in  Berlin,  Munich 
and  at  the  Bauhaus  in  Weimar.  In  1923  he  started  teaching  at  the  Bauhaus 
in  Weimar  and  Dessau  remaining  there  until  its  close  in  1933.  Since  that 
year  he  has  been  a  professor  at  Black  Mountain  College  and  guest  lecturer 
at  Harvard  University. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  assert  that  the  practice  of  art  cannot  be  learned  or 
taught.  But  we  do  know  that  appreciation  and  understanding  of  art  can 
grow  both  through  learning  (the  development  of  intuitive  perception  and 
discrimination)  and  through  teaching  (the  handing  on  of  authoritative 
knowledge).  And  just  as  every  person  is  endowed  with  all  the  physiological 
senses, — even  if  in  varying  degrees  both  in  proportion  and  quality, — likewise, 
I  believe,  every  person  has  all  the  senses  of  the  soul  (e.g.  sensitivity  to  tone, 
color,  space)  though  undoubtedly  with  still  greater  differences  in  degree. 


"It  is  of  course  natural  for  this  reason,  that  the  schools  should  at  least 
begin  the  development  of  all  incipient  faculties.  But  going  farther,  art  is  a 
province  in  which  one  finds  all  the  problems  of  life  reflected — not  only  the 
problems  of  form  (e.g.  proportion  and  balance)  but  also  spiritual  problems 
(e.g.  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  of  sociology,  of  economy).  For  this  reason  art 
is  an  important  and  rich  medium  for  general  education  and  development. 

"From  his  own  experiences  the  student  should  first  become  aware  of 
form  problems  in  general,  and  thereby  become  clear  as  to  his  own  real 
inclinations  and  abilities.  In  short,  our  art  instruction  attempts  first  to 
teach  the  student  to  see  in  the  widest  sense:  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  phenomena 
about  him  and,  most  important  of  all,  to  open  his  eyes  to  his  own  living, 
being,  and  doing.  In  this  connection  we  consider  class  instruction  indis- 
pensable because  of  the  common  tasks  and  mutual  criticisms. 

"I  think  we  have  to  shift  from  the  data  to  the  spirit,  from  the  person 
to  the  situation,  or  from  biography  to  biology  in  its  real  sense.  As  regards 
art  results:  from  the  content  to  the  sense,  from  the  'what'  to  the  'how';  as 
regards  art  purposes:  from  the  representation  to  the  revelation. 

"To  speak  in  general  terms:  we  should  study  and  learn  in  all  fields  of 
art,  for  instance,  what  is  tectonic  and  what  is  decorative,  structure  and 
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texture;  or,  mechanical  form  and  organic  form  and  when  they  are  opposite, 
overlapping,  or  congruous;  and  what  results  from  parallelism  and  inter- 
penetration,  enlarging  and  diminution — that  after  such-or-other  cross- 
sections  we  may  see  the  proportion  between  effort  and  effect." 

The  foregoing  are  excerpts  from  Mr.  Albers'  writings. 
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i.      JOSEF  ALBERS 


The  City  (1928) 
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3.      JOSEF  ALBERS 


Growing  (1940) 
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6.      ANNOT 


Fireworks  (1941) 
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ANNOT 


Born     i8g4 

Came  to  America    1934 


"I  come  from  a  family  who,  for  300  years  have  been  artists  and  mu- 
sicians. For  seven  years  I  taught  painting  with  my  husband  Rudolf 
Jacobi,  at  the  'Malschule  Annot'  in  Berlin.  It  was  wonderful  and  very 
successful,  until  one  day  in  1933,  when  in  open  controversy,  we  opposed  the 
Nazi  measures  regulating  our  profession.  The  school  was  closed  when  we 
would  not  submit  to  them,  since,  as  they  put  it  'we  were  unfit  to  educate 
German  youth.' 

"My  school  has  always  been  a  painters'  school,  in  the  same  sense  that 
there  are  painters'  painters.  Both  have  qualities  which  can  be  enjoyed  only 
by  painters  who  have  learned  them  through  their  own  experience  and  which 
therefore  go  unnoticed  by  the  general  public.  I  aim  to  teach  painting  quality 
alone.  I  have  done  honest  research  in  painting,  analyzed  the  laws  of  com- 


ANNOT 


Sunflowers  (1929) 
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position  and  the  means  of  painting,  unbiased  by  programs.  Therefore  in 
my  studio  you  could  always  find  abstractionists  side  by  side  with  realists, 
and  cubists  with  impressionists;  anything  but  empty  and  hollow  academism. 

"Needless  to  say  that  with  this  approach  I  came  to  America  too  early 
to  be  understood.  Even  now  I  have  not  yet  found  my  place,  although  I  am 
now  an  American  citizen  by  choice  and  conviction,  and  ready  for  a  con- 
structive contribution  to  American  culture.  When  I  arrived  in  1934  I  made 
the  mistake  of  immediately  re-opening  the  Annot  Art  School  in  New  York, 
without  watching  the  trends  or  waiting  to  learn  how  things  are  done  here. 
In  a  country  where  a  half  year  of  study  is  sufficient  to  make  one  eligible  for 
the  government's  art  project,  few  students  asked  for  the  things  that  we  were 
working  for.  Art  does  not  come  in  a  can.  The  fascination  which  kept  painters 
alive  and  young  long  before  the  Biblical  age  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  prob- 
lems are  never  solved.  As  long  as  we  work,  there  is  always  a  better  solution 
ahead  of  us,  better  than  the  one  we  found  in  the  previous  painting. 

"The  magic  triangle  of  any  creation  which  extends  between: 

1 )  our  own  creative  vision 

2)  the  fundamental  knowledge  of  painting 

3)  the  facts  of  nature 

obliges  the  teacher: 

1)  to  have  respect  for  the  student's  vision  (no  interference  or  in- 
fluence on  the  part  of  the  teacher  should  be  tolerated) 

2)  to  give  constant  guidance  in  applying  fundamentals  to  the  prob- 
lems of  each  new  canvas  (colorism  as  the  foremost  of  them,  design,  then 
values) 

3)  to  possess  thorough  knowledge  of  organic  function. 

"Of  these  things  nobody  talks  today.  I  know  the  day  will  come  when 
the  art  student  will  want  to  know  about  the  organic  growth  of  a  painting 
within  the  four  corners  of  his  canvas.  He  will  want  to  know  about  the  color 
relations  inside  of  this  plane,  and  influence  of  one  color  upon  another  (not 
necessarily  even  a  neighboring  one),  and  he  will  want  to  know  about 
'indirect  painting'  which  is  the  opposite  from  local  color  and  so  much  more 
subtle  a  colorism.  I  am  ready  for  the  day  when  America  awakes  and  will 
get  away  from  using  the  paint  as  dye  rather  than  as  color;  get  away  from 
filling  arbitrary  outlines  derived  from  illustrative  aims  rather  than  from 
compositional  construction." 
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5.      ANNOT 


Green  Arrangement  (1939) 
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9.      HERBERT  BAYER 

Signs  and  Signals  ( 1 940) 


7.      HERBERT  BAYER 

Etheric  (1935) 
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HERBERT  BAYER 


Born     igoo 

Came  to  America     igj8 


Born  at  Haag,  Austria,  in  1900,  Bayer  taught  at  the  Bauhaus  in  Dessau 
from  1925  through  1928.  While  there  he  taught  advertising  art  and  typog- 
raphy. From  1929  to  1938  he  was  Director  of  the  Dorland  Studio  in  Berlin. 
He  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  August  1938  and  during  the  winters  of 
1939  and  1940  conducted  courses  in  "Advance  Design"  at  the  American 
Advertising  Guild  in  New  York  City. 

"My  philosophy  of  teaching  has  not  changed  since  coming  to  America. 
One  cannot  teach  art.  One  can  only  teach  certain  fundamentals  which  are 
the  basis  of  art.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  changes  have  occurred  in  my  own 
creative  work.  In  regard  to  my  commercial  work  in  this  country,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  'put  over'  purely  visual  things  unless  they  tell  a  story.  The  adver- 
tising art  here  is  more  literal  than  visual.  My  painting  here  is  more  color- 
ful and  stronger.  I  think  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  hard  light 
in  this  country  brings  out  color  and  contrast. 


8.      HERBERT  BAYER 


Deposition  (1940) 
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n.       WERNER  DREWES  Composition  164— Free  Curve  (1 9381 
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WERNER  DREVVES 


Born     i8gg 

Came  to  America     igjo 


"I  was  born  in  1899  at  Canig,  Germany.  I  came  to  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time  in  1925  and  have  lived  here  continuously  since  1930.  In 
Europe  (1928- 1929)  my  teaching  consisted  of  private  classes  in  arts  and 
crafts  at  Frankfort-am-Main.  In  the  United  States  (1934- 1937)  I  taught 
drawing  and  printmaking  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  under  the  Federal 
Arts  Project.  In  1937,  I  held  courses  on  modern  art  in  the  offices  of  the 
architects,  Harrison  and  Fouilhoux,  and  (1 937-1940)  I  was  instructor 
in  drawing  and  printing  in  the  Architectural  Department  at  Columbia 
University.  Since  1940  I  have  had  private  classes  at  the  Master  Institute  of 
United  Arts  and  during  the  summer  at  Catskill,  New  York. 

"In  my  teaching  I  consider  it  especially  necessary  to  convince  the 
student  of  the  value  of  methodical  experimentation  which  I  believe  the 


10.      WERNER  DREWES 


Telephone  Wires  (1928) 


[19] 


American  art  student  needs  more  than  anything.  The  unfortunate  fact 
that  most  of  our  art  schools  both  public  and  private  depend  on  the  number 
of  students  they  draw,  leads  to  the  unhealthy  tendency  to  show  results  too 
soon  in  the  form  of  finished  work. 

"It  is  hard  for  European  artists  to  adapt  themselves  to  this  new  environ- 
ment with  its  more  rapid  growth  and  keener  competition  which  put  em- 
phasis on  speed  rather  than  solid  thoroughness.  But  I  have  been  in  this 
country  too  long  to  notice  a  definite  change  in  my  work  due  to  the  new 
conditions  under  which  I  have  had  to  work." 
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WERNER  DREWES 


Delaware  (1940) 
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12.      WERNER  DREWES 


Still  Life  (1940) 
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15-      GEORGE  GROSZ 


Butcher  Shop  (1930) 
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GEORGE  GROSZ 


Born     i8gj 

Came  to  America     igj2 


"I  was  born  in  1893  at  Berlin,  Germany.  I  taught  but  little  in  Germany 
—a  few  friends  or  pupils  grouped  around  me  and  came  once  in  a  while 
to  my  studio.  They  showed  me  their  work  and  we  talked  about  it.  A  few  of 
my  pupils  worked  from  time  to  time  in  my  studio  from  the  model.  This 
was  not  regular  teaching.  I  started  teaching  systematically  when  I  first 
came  to  New  York  in  1932  on  the  invitation  of  the  Art  Students  League  to 
teach  during  a  summer  term.  This  consisted  of  a  life  class — drawing  from 
the  nude.  With  the  exception  of  three  years,  I  taught  continuously  at  the 
Art  Students  League  in  New  York.  Besides  teaching  there,  I  conducted  a 
school  of  painting  and  drawing  (first  in  partnership  with  Maurice  Sterne) 
for  about  four  years  in  Manhattan.  I  will  spend  this  fall,  1941,  at  the  Art 


18.      GEORGE  GROSZ 


Wellfleet  Bay  (1940) 
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17-      GEORGE  GROSZ 


A  Piece  of  My  World  ( 1 939) 
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i6.      GEORGE  GROSZ 


25] 


From  the  Roof  (1937) 


Students  League  as  instructor  for  watercolor  and  drawing  from  life.  I  have 
an  appointment  at  Columbia  University  at  the  School  of  Drawing,  Painting, 
and  Sculpture  as  instructor  for  watercolor. 

"I  teach  fundamentals  (thoroughly  studying  from  the  model)  involving 
anatomy  and  perspective.  More  discipline — rather  I  should  say  (and  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  of)  'imitation' — and  of  course  the  underlying 
abstraction  and  the  place  of  the  'ornament.'  A  sound  knowledge  of 'Nature' 
seems  to  me  the  basic  stone  for  all  creation.  That  means  especially  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  form.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  painter  and  draftsman  should 
always  go  back  to  nature  (even  the  most  abstract  one)  to  refresh  his 
creative  mind  and  memory  of  form.  I  stress  the  point,  to  master  all  techniques. 

"I  have  changed  since  coming  to  America.  I  became  more  realistic. 
My  struggle  is  for  a  clearer  rounder  form.  At  first  in  the  United  States  my 
outlook  was  hazy.  I  couldn't  see  the  entirely  new  surroundings  clearly 
enough  because  I  was  not  clear  in  my  mind.  I  liked  what  I  saw  and  experi- 
enced, but  was  still  bewildered — so  were  my  watercolors.  I  became  easily 
influenced  by  the  great  sense  of  fact  in  America.  Everything  is  so  clear-cut 
and  so  intelligible.  At  least  that  is  what  I  aim  for.  I  prefer  to  avoid  all  hazi- 
ness and  unintelligibility  and  try  to  make  my  new  pictures  better  under- 
stood— making  and  building  a  new  existence  in  a  new  land.  That  means 
not  to  look  back  too  often.  That  means  to  look  forward  and  to  be  positive, 
not  critical,  not  pessimistic.  Otherwise,  the  covered  wagon,  so  to  speak, 
stalls  on  the  way,  and  you  are  stuck.  Hence  I  couldn't  do  'caricature.'  My 
heart  simply  wasn't  in  it  anymore.  A  certain  little  split  in  my  eye  was  not 
there.  It  was  gone.  Of  course,  the  tradition  is  with  me,  and  so  I  look  with 
pleasure  at  my  beloved  'old  masters,'  at  the  Hubers  and  Altdorfers  land- 
scapes, Hans  Baldung  Grien,  Mathias  Griinewald  or  the  so-called  Klein- 
meister  Hans  Sebald  Beham. 

"My  new  landscapes  follow  that  trend  I  believe — an  animated  realism. 
I  go  out  and  study  closely.  Hundreds  of  fine  intimate  studies  are  done  before 
I  do  a  real  painting.  Sometimes  it  is  a  plain  'imitation'  which  excites  me. 
Yes,  I  say  'imitation,'  being  one  of  the  few  who  are  using  this  old  word  in  a 
new  sense  once  more — in  the  sense  of  old  holy  St.  Francis  humbly  greeting 
the  inexhaustible  treasure  of  form  and  life  in  God's  great  creation." 
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i4-      GEORGE  GROSZ 


Street  Scene  (1925) 
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2o.      STANLEY  WILLIAM  HAYTER 

[28] 


Pa vane  (1935) 


STANLEY  WILLIAM  HAYTER 


Born     igoi 

Came  to  America     igjg 


"I  was  born  December  27,  1901.  I  taught  technique  of  etching  and 
engraving  in  Paris  (Atelier  17)  from  1927  to  1939.  During  the  summer  of 
1940  I  gave  summer  courses  at  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  San 
Francisco  and  lectured  at  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art.  Since  October 
1940  I  have  been  instructor  in  the  techniques  of  etching  and  engraving  at 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research. 

"The  attitude  of  many  Americans  towards  the  teaching  of  art  was 
familiar  to  me  before  I  came  to  the  United  States  as  many  Americans 


19.   STANLEY  WILLIAM  HAYTER 


Introduction  (1935) 
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(thirty  at  least)  worked  with  me  in  Europe.  I  remained  somewhat  remote 
from  this  as  I  never  taught  'art'  and  don't  propose  to.  The  attitude  with 
which  I  am  often  confronted  is  that  this  'art'  thing  is  something  certain 
people  know  about,  and  if  you  can  get  such  people  to  teach  it  to  you,  then 
you  will  know  and  will  be  able  to  do  it  yourself.  This  idea,  together  with  the 
absorption  which  most  people  here  have  in  mere  illustration  makes  a 
conscious  or  unconscious  deception  of  teaching  possible  by  professors  of  art. 

"Most  people  who  have  worked  with  me  here  in  the  past  year,  are  well 
established  artists  in  the  American  illustrative  style.  I  have  been  able  to 
show  them  better  ways  of  doing  what  they  had  to  do,  but  with  such  people 
I  have  had  very  little  success  in  provoking  a  desire  to  go  further  into  content 
and  the  significance  of  what  they  do.  But  I  have  been  able  to  find  with 
some  patience,  isolated  American  artists  with  courage,  strong  imagination, 
and  a  desire  to  make  things  which  belong  to  our  time,  and  with  these  men  I 
hope  to  continue  the  experiments  in  means  of  expression  which  we  com- 
menced in  Europe. 

"My  own  work  derived,  like  that  of  a  number  of  artists  throughout 
history,  from  my  imagination  (or  subconscious  thoughts)  functions  similarly 
in  Europe,  Asia,  or  America,  and,  I  am  convinced,  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
imagination  even  of  Americans.  Therefore  I  do  not  expect  the  influence  of 
the  place  where  I  sit  down  to  paint  to  transform  the  character  of  my  paint- 
ing, nor  will  the  higher  concentration  of  refrigerators  and  bathrooms  in 
America  either  cool  or  purify  the  color  I  use." 
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2i.   STANLEY  WILLIAM  HAYTER 

Woman  with  Mirror  ( 1 94 1 ) 
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24.      RUDOLF  JACOBI 


Portrait  of  "Per"  (1940) 
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RUDOLF  JACOBI 


Born     i88g 

Came  to  America     IQ34 


"Allow  me  to  start  right  away  with  the  difficulties  which  I  have  found 
in  teaching  American  students.  'Surprise  your  friends  by  being  a  virtuoso 
in  sixty  easy  lessons,'  is  the  attitude  with  which  learning  is  generally 
approached.  I  cannot  compromise  with  this  attitude,  for  I  know  that  learn- 
ing is  very  difficult.  I  believe  that  being  an  artist  depends  much  more  on 
character  than  on  talent.  Everybody  has  talent.  The  thing  which  is  rare  and 
which  makes  real  works  of  art  scarce  is  'the  long  will.'  This  means  to  me 
that  a  painter  must  be  a  personality. 

"I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  teach  art,  but  I  can  give  advice,  the  fruit  of 
my  experience.  My  most  fortunate  teaching  experiences  have  always  been 


22.      RUDOLF  JACOBI 
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Leitmeritz  ( 1 93 1 ' 
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25.      RUDOLF  JACOBI 


Summer  Day  (1941) 


the  result  of  very  closely  working  together  with  my  students.  We  go  out  into 
the  open  landscape  here  in  Gloucester  or  we  paint  from  the  model  in  the 
studio.  There  is  a  reciprocal  inspiration  in  sharing  the  same  problems  at 
work  before  nature,  painting  my  own  painting  at  the  same  time  they  do 
theirs.  In  this  way  I  can  show  them  the  intelligent  approach  to  a  painting 
and  the  logical  procedure  in  the  complicated  stages  of  its  development, 
better  than  I  can  explain  the  same  things  in  a  thousand  words. 

"Yet  this  is  slow  and  it  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  student  to  grasp 
the  essentials,  to  use  them  in  his  own  way.  In  other  words,  it  depends  upon 
the  personality  of  the  student.  He  has  to  work  it  out  himself.  A  teacher  is  not 
a  funnel  through  which  you  pour  ready-made  receipts  into  the  receptacle 
called  student.  Xo!  The  teacher  is  a  guide,  but  the  student  has  to  go  the 
whole  way  himself  in  order  to  become  an  independent  creator." 
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23.      RUDOLF  JACOBI 


Still  Life  with  Pheasant  (1931" 
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28.      LASZLO  MOHOLY-XAGY 


Chicago  Space  ( 1 94 1 ) 
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LASZLO  MOHOLY-NAGY 


Born     i8g^ 

Came  to  America     igjy 


"I  was  born  in  1895  at  Borsod,  Hungary.  I  taught  for  five  years  at  the 
old  Bauhaus  School  in  Germany,  Weimar  and  Dessau.  My  main  work 
there  consisted  of  the  teaching  in  the  preliminary  (foundation)  course, 
besides  which  I  was  the  head  of  the  metal  workshop.  After  leaving  the 
Bauhaus  in  Germany  I  worked  on  a  variety  of  tasks  in  different  countries  as 
stage  designer,  camera  man,  art  director,  architect,  advertising  and  in- 
dustrial designer.  In  1937  while  living  in  England  I  was  asked  to  start  a 
School  of  Design  in  Chicago  and  was  appointed  as  its  Director.  I  came  to 
this  country  in  that  year.  Here  I  am  the  head  of  the  Basic  and  Product 
Design  workshops  and  conduct  also  the  motion  picture  course. 

"After  four  years  of  teaching  here  I  feel  that  a  teacher  who  loves  to 


27.      LASZLO  MOHOLY-NAGY 


Galalit  Picture  G  24  (1932) 
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teach  can  work  in  any  country  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  change 
his  methods  fundamentally.  The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  Youth  is  the  same 
in  any  country,  eager,  willing,  full  of  vitality.  Of  course  certain  established 
patterns  of  American  society  and  standard  public  education  cause  minor 
differences  (here  and  there)  compared  to  Europe,  thus  changing  some  de- 
tails of  the  performance  of  the  teacher  and  the  student  alike.  I  would  say, 
however,  that  these  differences  belong  more  to  the  tactics  than  to  the 
strategy  of  education.  Some  of  them  may  be  listed  here  as  a  matter  of  record 
in  order  to  convey  an  understanding  of  teachers  of  European  origin. 

"First  of  all  it  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  find  how  much  education  oc- 
cupies the  interest  of  the  young  and  old  in  this  country.  In  fact  one  could 
say  that  education  has  become  here  a  second  religion.  The  attendance  at 
day  schools,  the  number  of  people  going  to  evening  classes,  summer  ses- 
sions, and  educational  lectures  amazed  me.  This  practice  of  collective  learning 
accounts  for  my  very  constructive  experience  with  group  work  in  this  coun- 
try. As  this  is  one  of  the  main  principles  of  our  School  I  am  most  delighted 
to  see  how  a  social  integration,  together  with  collective  work,  can  be  ac- 
complished in  a  short  time.  I  believe  that  this  leads  to  an  easier  solution 
of  the  tasks  necessary  for  the  reconstruction  of  our  habit  patterns  for  cre- 
ative activities.  On  the  other  hand  the  high  standing  of  the  school  as  a 
place  of  education  makes  some  people  believe  that  in  belonging  to  it  one 
already  has  accomplished  the  'education'  itself.  This  leads  to  a  false  em- 
phasis on  the  receptive  part  of  the  learning  process  which  is  really  more  a 
give  and  take  action,  in  educational  language:  'creative  collaboration.'  I 
found  that  the  passive  attitude  is  especially  strong  with  people  who  believe 
only  in  the  vocational  aspects  of  education,  and  recognize  its  value  to  be 
measured  merely  in  dollars  and  cents.  Confronting  American  youth  with  the 
European  aspect  of  education,  namely  as  a  process  of  developing  responsi- 
bility towards  one's  creative  potentialities  and  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
it  is  striking  to  see  how  quickly  they  overcome  this  artificial  passivity.  Of 
course  no  American  youth  could  ever  forget  his  preparation  and  fitness  for 
practical  work.  No  nation  exists  which  can  be  compared  with  the  American 
nation  in  mechanical  ability  and  courage  in  facing  and  handling  practical 
problems.  Their  inventiveness  is  on  the  same  high  level.  They  are  the  sons 
of  the  pioneers,  observant  of  every  inventive  spark  which  comes  from  the 
diversified  experiences  of  the  old  countries  from  where  their  ancestors 
emigrated.  Also  they  are  inventive  because  it  is  worth  while  to  be  so,  for  no- 
where is  such  a  high  premium  paid  for  inventions  as  in  this  country  of 
mechanization. 
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"My  first  impression  of  this  country  was  the  large  scale  on  which  every- 
thing is  undertaken.  My  amazement  constantly  grows  seeing  how  its  vast 
resources  and  tremendous  territories  are  held  together  by  the  belief  in  the  mis- 
sion of  a  civilized  existence  and  the  individual's  right  in  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. This  American  buoyancy  impressed  me.  In  the  last  few  chaotic  years 
in  Europe  I  could  not  work,  but  now  I  am  happy  to  paint  again,  with 
stronger  colors  than  ever  before.  I  see,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  happenings  in 
Europe,  more  sense  in  living.  I  am  enthusiastic  about  my  task  as  a  teacher. 
I  feel  here,  as  I  have  not  felt  for  some  time,  the  justification  of  teaching 
human  fundamentals,  receiving  from  everyone  of  my  students  a  healthy 
and  strong  optimism  to  believe  in  and  work  for  a  better  future." 


26.      LASZLO  MOHOLY-NAGY 


'A  19"  (1927) 
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29.      AMEDEE  OZENFANT 


Pipe  (1918} 
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AMEDEE  OZENFANT 


Born     1886 

Came  to  America     1939 


"I  taught  in  my  own  schools  in  Paris  and  London  until  1939  and  am 
now  teaching  in  my  school  in  New  York  which  opened  in  that  year.  Briefly 
I  can  already  say  that  American  and  European  students,  considered  as  raw 
material,  can  both  be  taught  by  the  same  pedagogical  means.  In  Europe  I 
used  to  teach  students  a  high  conception  of  art  and  a  knowledge  of  true 
craftsmanship,  both  too  often  neglected  in  modern  art  education.  I  give 
great  importance  to  the  development  of  personality.  This  word  which  is  too 
often  misunderstood  means  to  me  not  only  originality,  but  really  a  capacity 


32.      AMEDEE  OZENFANT 


Pacifique  (1940) 
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3o.       AMEDEE  OZENFANT 


Sisteron  (191 8) 


to  grow  higher  and  create  better,  implying  the  culture  of  psychological  and 
intellectual  predispositions  and  a  philosophy  of  living. 

"As  a  commentary  on  the  normal  behavior  of  American  students,  I 
find  it  necessary  to  teach  them  that  efficiency  does  not  depend  on  the  im- 
mediate creation  of  a  recognizable  product,  but  rather  on  the  quality  of  the 
work  itself.  Therefore  it  is  important  to  teach  them  patience.  In  Europe  this 
fact  is  more  understood.  Naturally,  economic  conditions  and  the  necessity 
for  the  young  American  artist  to  earn  his  living  as  soon  as  possible  does  not 
help  him  experiment  as  long  as  he  should,  or  as  long  as  was  the  tradi- 
tional rule  in  Europe. 
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3i.      AMEDEE  OZENFANT 


Sisteron    (1918-1940) 


"As  an  artist  I  feel  the  need  of  more  bright  colors  here  than  in  Europe. 
Is  it  the  result  of  the  American  environment  or  are  strong  colors  an  escape 
from  this  dark  moment  of  history?  I  don't  know.  Probably  the  result  of  both. 
Art  is  considered  as  a  product  of  sophistication  but  the  real  art  I  am  sure  is 
just  satisfaction  of  the  most  normal  and  permanent  needs  of  men.  I  have 
stated  this  and  a  few  similar  convictions  in  my  forthcoming  book  to  be  pub- 
lished next  spring  by  the  Greystone  Press." 
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33-      KURT  SELIGMANN 


Pomp  and  Circumstance  (1930) 
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KURT  SELIGMANN 


Born     igoo 

Came  to  America     1939 


Kurt  Seligmann  was  born  in  1900  in  Basel,  Switzerland,  and  studied 
at  art  schools  in  Basel  and  Geneva.  He  also  worked  in  Germany  and  France 
and  lived  in  Italy  from  1927  to  1929.  After  1929  he  participated  in  abstract 
and  surrealist  movements  while  in  Paris.  He  came  to  the  United  States  twice 
as  a  visitor  before  settling  permanently  in  New  York  during  September,  1939. 
While  in  Europe,  Seligmann  had  only  private  students  but  in  America  has 
taught  at  Briarcliff  Junior  College  as  well  as  having  had  private  students. 

"There  is  a  fresh  readiness  in  the  United  States,  the  readiness  of  a 
young  country  to  accept  new  ideas.  This  fact  presents  great  possibilities  and 
lends  zest  to  teaching  here.  The  important  question  that  arises  is  how  a 
painter  with  an  individual  style  can  prevent  his  students  from  merely  im- 
itating that  style  instead  of  showing  their  own  individual  expression.  This 
danger  may  be  greater  here  than  elsewhere  just  because  of  this  readiness  to 


34.      KURT  SELIGMANN 


The  Superfluous  Hand  (1937) 


[45] 


accept  new  things.  My  principle  in  teaching  has  been  to  show  the  student 
constant  aesthetic  laws  by  which  he  can  appreciate  works  of  art  of  any  epoch 
and  apply  these  laws  to  his  own  work.  I  have  found  with  immense  pleasure, 
particularly  since  teaching  here,  that  my  students  are  themselves  in  their 
works. 

"In  the  American  college  at  which  I  teach,  what  struck  me  most  was 
the  openness  of  the  students  to  new  suggestions;  they  rely  little  on  precon- 
ceived ideas  and  are  eager  to  accept  and  absorb  new  ones.  This  great  ad- 
vantage for  the  teacher,  however,  contains  its  dangers,  as  extreme  accept- 
ance may  lead  to  a  weakening  of  the  critical  sense.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
the  teacher  should  be  very  cautious  in  his  statements  and  frequently  revise 
his  aesthetic  concepts. 

"There  have  been  changes  in  my  work,  but  these  changes  have  not 
influenced  to  any  great  extent  my  teaching  outlook  since  my  arrival  in 
America.  I  think  that  the  American  environment  has  given  me  a  new  im- 
pulse. I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  painter's  task  to  be  auto-analytical,  yet  I  per- 
ceive at  first  glance  that  in  my  works  around  1930  there  are  single  anthro- 
pomorphic forms  expressing  perhaps  a  calm  equilibrium  in  a  relatively  slow 
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KURT  SELIGMANN 


The  Dream  of  Nicholas  Flamel  (1939) 
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36.      KURT  SELIGMANN 


Environs  of"  the  Chateau  d'Argol  ( 1941 ' 


motion.  This  may  show  a  painter  working  on  plastic  problems  in  calm  and 
isolation.  Around  1937,  however,  my  paintings  became  crowded  with 
agitated  distorted  human  forms,  expressing  probably  the  general  political 
and  social  unrest.  My  later  works  in  America  are  nearly  devoid  of  anthro- 
pomorphic elements.  They  are  landscapes  but  they  are  not  static.  They 
express  for  me  the  exaltation  of  this  vast  country.  I  have  called  them 
''Cyclonic  Landscapes'." 
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37-      ZOLTAN  SEPESHY 


Picnickers  (1934) 
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ZOLTAN  L.  SEPESHY  Born     1898 

Came  to  America     1921 

"I  was  born  at  Kassa,  Hungary.  After  my  graduation  from  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  191 9,  I  taught  for  one  year  in  a  Budapest  'Gymna- 
sium' (High  School).  My  work  consisted  of  teaching  elementary  geometry 
in  the  four  lower  classes  and  drawing  and  painting  in  the  four  upper.  In 
October  of  192 1  I  came  to  America  and  after  sporadic  teaching  in  various 
schools  in  Detroit  between  1926- 1932  I  joined  the  staff  of  Cranbrook  Acad- 
emy. 

"Before  I  can  say  what  my  philosophy  of 'teaching'  (and  I  hesitate  to 
use  this  definition)  art  is,  I  must  briefly  say  what  I  feel  about  art  itself  in 
reference  to  my  changed  environment.  In  Europe  I  had  been  trained  in  a 
pre-war  cultural  milieu  to  a  belief  that  National  Art  has  its  own  subject 
matter  and  form  distinct  from  the  objects  and  activities  of  everyday  life. 
During  my  years  of  development  in  this  country,  this  somewhat  dead  tradi- 
tion has  been  supplanted  by  the  more  vital  American  spirit.  I  feel  now  that 
artistic  experience  is  not  esoteric  and  other-worldly,  accessible  only  to 
specific  and  choice  groups,  but  rather  that  art  is  the  enhancement  of  the 
most  'practical'  and  even  onerous  experiences.  Artistic  ability  is  to  remove 
ordinary  perceptions  and  activities  from  the  stress  and  urgency  of  burden- 
some necessity  into  the  realm  of  meaningful  enjoyment.  No  activity  is  so 
utilitarian  that  it  cannot  be  thus  enhanced  and  transformed. 

"There  is  an  art  in  preparing  food  as  well  as  pictures,  in  creating 
a  decent  democratic  social  order  as  well  as  music.  In  essence — art  is  the 
transformation  of  life  into  more  satisfactory  forms.  It  is  the  artist's  vision  of 
this  world  as  it  might  be  if  recreated  by  the  ingenuity  of  man.  This  attitude 
is  my  interpretation  of  the  most  genuine  esthetic  trend  in  America.  It  denies 
on  the  one  hand  the  moralistic  rigorism  which  would  use  all  art  for  remote 
and  distant  ends,  and  on  the  other  the  ecstatic  estheticism  which  denies 
that  cultured  appreciation  has  any  relation  to  'merely'  utilitarian  life.  It  is, 
of  course,  John  Dewey  who  best  expresses  this  vital  American  point  of  view. 

"Similarly,  my  philosophy  of  teaching  now — in  contrast  to  the  more 
pre-deterministic  and  rarified  ways  of  my  'academy'  days  (and  years) 
abroad — is  more  pragmatic  and  experimental.  I  believe  that  students  must 
learn:  to  enjoy  their  own  activities,  learn  carpentry  and  some  architecture, 
dressmaking  as  well  as  sculpture  and  painting.  Now  as  always  in  painting 
(and  this  is  the  one  point  where  I  can  not  allow  a  change  of  attitude  irre- 
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38.      ZOLTAN  SEPESHY 


Noon  at  a  Country  Fair  (1940) 


spective  of  environment),  I  emphasize  the  need  for  patient  and  thorough 
study  to  acquire  excellence  of  performance  as  well  as  familiarity  with  all 
types  of  material  and  media  accompanied  by  a  profound  respect  for  one's 
trade  and  tools.  But  I  add  the  distinctly  American  philosophy  that  knowl- 
edge can  only  be  developed  in  activity  pursued  with  deep  sincerity.  This 
involves  all  the  student's  interests  and  capacities.  He  must  never  lose  sight 
of  the  vital  connection  between  his  own  and  the  sister  art  forms  nor  of  that 
point  from  where  he  may  intelligently  self-evaluate  his  efforts. 

"Of  course  my  own  work  has  reflected  in  its  development  my  own 
changing  attitudes,  being  far  removed  from  the  sheltered  romanticism 
fostered  by  the  traditions  of  the  pre-war  European  Academy.  The  shock  of 
the  war  and  losses  due  to  it,  tore  me  out  of  the  'ivory  tower'  and  first  threw 
doubt  upon  beliefs  I  had  never  questioned.  I  found  little  in  the  European 
setting  to  replace  those  more  or  less  shallow  values,  but  felt  that  in  the  still- 
new  world  I  might  find  new  people  with  new  creative  attitudes  and  methods. 
I  feel  now  that  my  work  has  been  developing  away  from  my  earlier  inane 
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romanticism  toward  a  more  graphic  realism.  With  my  growing  conviction 
that  no  aspect  of  life  is  unworthy  as  artistic  subject  matter,  came  my  quest 
for  a  more  graphic  medium,  in  my  case:  Tempera.  These  attitudes  I  do  not 
impose  upon  my  students,  but  they  are  in  the  foreground  of  my  own  mind 
and  to  some  extent  influence  my  'teaching'." 


39.      ZOLTAN  SEPESHY 


Sand  Worshipers  (1940) 
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40.      SIMKA  SIMKHOVITCH 

The  Janitor's  Family  (191 8) 


41.      SIMKA  SIMKHOVITCH 

Island  Beach  (1940) 


SIMKA  SIMKHOYITCH 


Born     1893 

Came  to  America     1924 


"I  was  born  in  Petrograd,  Russia,  1893.  I  was  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  St.  Petersburg  from  191 1  until  191 8.  After  the  revolution,  the 
Royal  Academy  became  known  as  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  I  was  elected 
by  the  student  body  of  this  Academy  in  1918  to  teach  drawing  and  oil 
painting.  At  the  same  time,  I  taught  drawing  at  the  Bogaya  Institute  of 
Architecture,  also  located  in  St.  Petersburg.  I  continued  to  teach  at  both  of 
these  institutions  until  1923,  when  I  began  preparations  for  emigration  to 
the  United  States.  I  arrived  here  in  March  of  1924.  From  1924  until  1932  I 
painted  and  exhibited  in  New  York.  In  1932  I  moved  with  my  family  to 
Greenwich.  Here,  for  the  past  nine  years,  I  have  been  teaching  private  stu- 
dents in  my  own  studio,  and  painting  for  myself. 

"My  teaching  methods  have  not  changed  in  the  United  States,  though 
naturally  my  environment  has  changed  me.  Necessarily,  I  have  had  to 
adapt  myself  to  the  general  philosophy  and  outlook  of  my  students  and  of  life 
itself. 

"The  change  in  my  work  since  coming  to  this  country  may  perhaps  be 
best  described  as  more  optimistic.  At  any  rate,  my  painting  has  become 
brighter  in  the  use  of  colors,  more  cheerful  in  subject  matter,  and  lighter  in 
execution.  This  has  definitely  influenced  my  teaching.  To  my  students  I 
emphasize  the  American  scene  as  it  presents  itself  in  daily  life.  In  them  also 
I  have  tried  to  instill  an  appreciation  of  the  freshness,  as  well  as  worth,  of 
American  art." 


42.      SIMKA 

SIMKHOYITCH 

The  Swimming  Hole 
(1940) 


45-      FREDERIC  TAUBES 


Portrait  of  a  Painter  (1940) 
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FREDERIC  TAUBES 


Born     igoo 

Came  to  America     igjo 


"I  was  born  at  Lemberg,  Austria,  April  15,  1900.  I  did  not  teach  art 
in  Europe  as  I  did  not  feel  mature  enough  to  impart  knowledge  in  my  pre- 
American  days.  I  was,  however,  constantly  pre-occupied  with  the  problems 
of  paint  technique. 

"In  1932,  two  years  after  my  arrival  in  America  I  started  my  own  art 


43.      FREDERIC  TAUBES 


Cafe  (1928) 
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46.      FREDERIC  TAUBES 


Painter's  Still  Life  (1941) 


school  in  New  York  and  later  taught  at  Mills  College,  California  and  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii  in  Honolulu.  At  present  I  am  working  as  a  Carnegie 
visiting  professor  of  art  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  addition  I  have 
lectured  throughout  the  country  and  conducted  art  courses  in  California. 
My  book  Technique  of  Oil  Painting  was  published  in  January,  1941  by  Dodd> 
Mead  and  Company. 

"My  teaching  is  guided  by  the  conviction  that  a  painting  must  reflect 
the  nobility  of  the  paint-craft  in  order  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  work  of  art 
and  not  as  whimsy  of  a  musing  amateur.  And  since  the  technique  of  the  old 
masters  of  the  guild  time  proved  to  be  by  far  richer  and  deeper  in  scope  than 
anything  introduced  during  the  time  of  unlicensed  self-expression,  it  is  the 
revival  of  the  old  masters'  technique  which  I  disseminate. 

"A  genius  cannot  be  produced  through  education  or  cultivation.  A 
genius  happens,  like  the  phenomena  of  nature.  A  genius  survives  in  spite  of 
bad  or  good  teachers,  but  a  talent  can  develop  only  when  environment 
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permits  its  cultivation.  During  the  period  of  guilds,  when  painting  was  a 
licensed  profession,  the  minor  talents  produced  works  which,  although  not 
considered  great,  are  today  esteemed  as  objects  of  a  noble  decorative  art. 
However,  our  contemporary  painter  whose  natural  limitations,  and  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  his  craft  would  not  warrant  placing  him 
in  the  category  of  minor  guild  craftsman,  can  only  be  termed  a  dilettante. 
I  have  discovered  with  considerable  gratification  that  art  students  of  our 
generation  are  fully  awake  to  the  reality  of  my  contentions. 

"The  influence  of  life  in  America  has  been  considerable  on  my  work. 
I  knew  in  my  European  days  that  my  feeling  toward  post-war  Europe  was 
increasingly  antagonistic.  But  I  was  not  conscious  of  the  fact  that  art  in 
Europe  was  on  a  steep  decline.  As  I  see  it  now,  this  European  art  had  been 
as  a  whole  reduced  to  a  pseudo-intellectual,  cynical  estheticism,  born  in  the 
boulevard  cafes  and  nourished  by  bloodless  theories.  I  believe  the  candid 
purposefulness  of  life  in  American  to  be  most  healthy.  It  removes  the  false 
artiness  from  the  Brethren  of  St.  Luke.  It  has  taught  me  that  no  effort  is  too 
great  in  order  to  achieve  one  aim:  the  quality  of  your  work." 


44.      FREDERIC  TAUBES 

Resting  Girl  (1939) 


48.      KARL  ZERBE 

The  Clown  (1940) 


47.      KARL  ZERBE 

Lemons  (1935) 


KARL  ZERBE 


Born     j go j 

Came  to  America     igjj 


"In  Europe  I  taught  private  students  but  had  no  official  teaching 
position.  I  came  to  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  1934  but  returned 
to  Paris  until  October,  1935,  when  I  came  back  to  remain  in  America.  At 
that  time  I  took  over  the  teaching  of  drawing  and  painting  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Guild  in  Gambridge,  Massachusetts.  In  the  autumn  of  1937,  I  was  appointed 
head  of  the  painting  department  at  the  school  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston. 

"In  my  teaching  I  put  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  craft  of  the  painter;  a 
subject  which  until  very  recently  has  been  badly  neglected  in  this  country, 
especially  in  New  England.  My  interest  also  included  the  psychological 
quality  of  painting  in  contrast  to  purely  literary  painting;  although  of  course 
both  can  be  combined  most  successfully. 

"The  preoccupation  with  these  ideas  has  naturally  had  a  decisive 
influence  on  my  own  painting.  The  playful  'laissez  aller'  had  to  be  aban- 
doned and  the  resulting  work  is  clearer  and  more  to  the  point.  Of  course  the 
impact  of  a  new  environment  and  entirely  new  conditions  has  made  itself 
felt  most  definitely." 


49.      KARL  ZERBE 


After  the  Rain  (1940) 
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Catalogue 


JOSEF  ALBERS 

i.      THE  CITY         1928  Page  10 

Painted  and  etched  on  glass 
1 3  Vk  x  2 1 3/i  inches 
Lent  by  the  Artist 

•2.       BENT  BLACK         1940  Page    8 

Oil  on  prepared  panel     (Signed  on  reverse) 
37%  x  28  inches 
Lent  by  Design  Incorporated 

3.  GROWING         1940  Page  11 

Oil  on  prepared  panel     (Signed  and  dated  on  reverse) 

2434  x  27  inches 

Lent  by  Design  Incorporated 

ANNOT 

4.  SUNFLOWERS         1929  Page  i3 

Oil  on  canvas       (Signed) 
33  x  41  inches 
Lent  by  the  Artist 

5.  GREEN  ARRANGEMENT         1939  Page  i5 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed  on  reverse) 

31%  x  25V2  inches 

Lent  by  the  Bonestell  Gallery 

6.  FIREWORKS         1941  Page  12 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed) 
29  x  3614  inches 
Lent  by  the  Artist 

HERBERT  BAYER 

7.  ETHERIC         1935  Page  16 

Oil  on  canvas 
39  x  39  inches 
Lent  by  the  Artist 

8.  DEPOSITION         1940  Page  1  y 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed  and  dated) 

35MX4!%  inches 
Lent  by  the  Artist 

9.  SIGNS  AND  SIGNALS         1940  Page  16 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed  and  dated) 

24  x  24  inches 

Lent  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Gropius 
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WERNER  DREWES 

10.      TELEPHONE  WIRES         1928  Page  19 

Oil  on  canvas  (Signed  and  dated) 

13  x  1514  inches 

Lent  by  Miss  Katherine  S.  Dreier 
n.      COMPOSITION  164— FREE  CURVE         1938  Page  18 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed  with  initials  and  dated) 

30  x  18  inches 

Lent  by  the  Nierendorf  Gallery 

12.  STILL  LIFE         1940  Page  21 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed  and  dated) 

29^  x  18  inches 

Lent  by  the  Lilienfeld  Galleries 

13.  DELAWARE         1940  Page  20 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed  and  dated) 

18  x  26  inches 

Lent  by  the  Artists'  Gallery 

GEORGE  GROSZ 

14.  STREET  SCENE         1925  Page  27 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed  and  dated) 

32  x  24  inches 

Lent  by  Erich  Cohn,  Esq. 

15.  BUTCHER  SHOP         1930  Page  22 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed  and  dated) 
32J/2  x  26I/2  inches 
Lent  by  Erich  Cohn,  Esq. 

16.  FROM  THE  ROOF         1937  Page  25 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed  on  reverse) 

3614  x  2514  inches 

Lent  by  Associated  American  Artists,  Inc. 

17.  A  PIECE  OF  MY  WORLD         1939  Page  24 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed  and  dated  on  reverse) 

32  x  40  inches 

Lent  by  Associated  American  Artists.  Inc. 

18.  WELLFLEET  BAY         1940  Page  23 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed  and  dated) 

16  x  24  inches 

Addison  Gallery  Collection 

STANLEY  WILLIAM  HAYTER 

19.  INTRODUCTION         1935  Page  29 

Oil  on  wood  panel         (Signed  and  dated) 


2gJ/g  x  3414  inches 
Lent  by  the  Artist 
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20.  PA  VANE         1935  Page  28 

Oil  on  wood  panel         (Signed  and  dated) 
57^  x  38  inches 
Lent  by  the  Artist 

21.  WOMAN  WITH  MIRROR         1941  Page  31 

Oil  on  wood  panel         (Signed  and  dated) 
75  x  39^  inches 
Lent  by  the  Artist 

RUDOLF  JACOBI 

22.  LEITMERITZ         1931  Page  33 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed  and  dated) 
25^  x  32  inches 
Lent  by  the  Artist 

23.  STILL  LIFE  WITH  PHEASANT         193 1  Page  35 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed  and  dated) 

3 1  x  34  inches 

Lent  by  the  Marie  Harriman  Gallery 

24.  PORTRAIT  OF  "PER"         1940  Page  32 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed  and  dated) 

24I4  x  1934  inches 

Lent  by  the  Bonestell  Gallery 

25.  SUMMER  DAY         1941  Page  34 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed) 
21  x  26  inches 
Lent  by  the  Artist 

LASZLO  MOHOLY-NAGY 

26.  "A  19'*  1927  Page  39 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed  and  dated  on  reverse  1 

31^4  x  38  inches 

Lent  by  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Foundation 

27.  GALALIT  PICTURE  G  24         1932  Page 37 

Oil  on  galalit         (Signed  on  reverse) 

!5^2  x  l9lA  inches 

Lent  by  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Foundation 

28.  CHICAGO  SPACE         1941  Page  36 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed  on  reverse) 

47  x  47  inches 

Lent  by  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Foundation 

AMEDEE  OZENFANT 

29.  PIPE         1918  Page  40 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed  and  dated) 
29  x  23^  inches 
Lent  by  the  Artist 
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30.  SISTERON         1918  Page  42 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed) 
28%  x  238.4  inches 
Lent  by  the  Artist 

31.  SISTERON         1 91 8- 1 940  Page  43 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed  and  dated) 
288/4  x  233,4  inches 
Lent  by  the  Artist 

32.  PACIF1QUE         1940  Page  41 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed  and  dated) 
31^  x  39^4  inches 
Lent  by  the  Artist 

KURT  SELIGMANN 

33.  POMP  AND  CIRCUMSTANCE         1930  Page  44 

Oil  on  wood  panel         (Signed  on  reverse) 
45M  x  35  inches 
Lent  by  the  Artist 

34.  THE  SUPERFLUOUS  HAND         1937  Page  45 

Oil  on  wood  panel         (Signed  on  reverse) 
33 ^  x  49M  inches 
Lent  by  the  Artist 

35.  THE  DREAM  OF  NICHOLAS  FLAMEL         1939  Page  46 

Oil  on  glass         (Signed  and     dated) 

17%  x  23I/2  inches 

Lent  by  the  Nierendorf  Gallery 

36.  ENVIRONS  OF  THE  CHATEAU  d'ARGOL         1941  Page  47 

Oil  on  glass         (Signed  and  dated) 
33^2 x  2&  inches 
Lent  by  the  Artist 

ZOLTAN  SEPESHY 

37.  PICNICKERS         1934  Page  48 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed; 

25  x  30  inches 

Lent  by  the  Midtown  Galleries 

38.  NOON  AT  A  COUNTRY  FAIR         1940  Page  50 

Oil  on  prepared  panel         (Signed) 

24  x  36  inches 

Lent  by  the  Midtown  Galleries 

39.  SAND  WORSHIPERS         1940  Page  31 

Oil  on  prepared  panel         (Signed) 

25  x  30  inches 

Lent  by  the  Midtown  Galleries 
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SIMKA  SIMKHOVITCH 

40.  THE  JANITOR'S  FAMILY         1918  Page  52 

Oil  on  canvas 
28  x  16  inches 
Lent  by  the  Midtown  Galleries 

41.  ISLAND  BEACH         1940  Page 53 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed  and  dated) 

32  x  24  inches 

Lent  by  the  Midtown  Galleries 

42.  THE  SWIMMING  HOLE         1940  Page 53 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed) 

20  x  30  inches 

Lent  by  the  Midtown  Galleries 

FREDERIC  TAUBES 

43.  CAFE         1928  Page  55 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed) 
42  x  31  ]/2  inches 

Lent  by  Erich  Cohn,  Esq. 

44.  RESTING  GIRL         1939  Page  57 

Oil  on  canvas  (Signed) 

26  x  20  inches 

Lent  by  Associated  American  Artists,  Inc. 

45.  PORTRAIT  OF  A  PAINTER         1940  Page  54 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed) 

36  x  30  inches 

Lent  by  the  Midtown  Galleries 

46.  PAINTER'S  STILL  LIFE         1941  Page  56 

Oil  on  canvas         (Signed) 

25/4  x  3°H  inches 

Lent  by  Associated  American  Artists,  Inc. 

KARL  ZERBE 

47.  LEMONS         1935  Page58 

Gouache         (Signed) 

15/^  x  21^8  inches 

Lent  by  the  Germanic  Museum,  Harvard  University 

48.  THE  CLOWN         1940  Page  58 

Encausdc  on  prepared  panel         (Signed) 

23^  x  1 8%  inches 

Lent  by  the  Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries 

49.  AFTER  THE  RAIN         1940  Page  59 

Encausdc  on  prepared  panel         (Signed) 


20  x  24I/4  inches 

Lent  by  the  Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries 
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